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The Maine Farmer 

Is ISSUED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING, 

in a quarto form, making at the end of the year a 
volume of over 400 pages, to which will be given 
a Title Page and Index, ’ 7 

"erms.—Price $2 per annum, if paid within the 
vear—$2,50 will be charged if payment is de- 
jayed beyond the year. _ 

In any town where we have not less than six 
subscribers, we will appoint an Agent who will 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription in grain 
or any kind of produce that is not liable to be 
injured by frost, and is convenient of transporta- 
tion to market, at such price as it is worth in Said 
town. 

Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a cop 
for his services, so long as they continue their 
subscription. 
uy paper will be discontinued at the request of 
a subscriber when all arrearages are paid, and 
if payment be made to an agent, for two num- 
bers more than have been received, 

\j letters to insure attention must come /ree of 
postage, directed “to the publisher-of the Maine 
Farmer, Hallowell.” 
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CANADA THISTLES. 

As the season has been favorable for the produc- 

on of all other crops, we cannot doubt but that 

urfarmers have an abundance of thistles upon 
eit premises which they would be glad to dis- 
se of, if they could do it without too much ex- 
ense. There is but few plants that are mure te- 
aceous of life than thistles. They will grow in 
imost any soil or situation, and when they have 
nee obtained a fair footing upon your premises it 
oquires the exercise of much patience and perse- 
erance to expell them. It is little use for one 
nan to set about the work of extertnination, while 
‘is neighbor of the adjoining field manifests a 
areless indifference to the subject. It should be 
ommenced hy neighborhoods—listricts or even 
vbole towns and if each one determines that his 
im shallbe entirely freed from this pest of the 
armer, something effectual may be accomplished. 
\ united and simultaneous attack upon this com- 
won enemy is the only effectual means of exter- 
ninating it. There are several ways of aeccom- 
plishing this work, some of which may be new to 
our readers, and we will name them. 

Mowing them as often as they acquire about 
half their usual growth, it is said will kill them 
i one or two seasons. Mowing them as soon as 
‘hey blow, just before a shower has been practic- 
‘d to some advantage. At this period of their 
srovth, the stock is hollow and by cutting it off 
and letting the stump fill with water, it rots and 
destroys the Vitality of the rvot so far down, that 
shoots cannot be again sent up. 
ann thorough cultivation it is said will be 
om but it must be much more thorough than 
poe ¥ practiced in the cultivation of potatoes, 
sb ed hard crops with us, If an attempt 
ree made to destroy them in this way, we 
iow ee that the ground should lay fal- 
hae _— one season, and be ploughed and 

as ofien ag any thistles appear, and next 


Y | have no more trouble with ther. 





season put inacrop which can be worked thor-| posed and incorporated with the soil, the prop- 


oughly with the cultivator and hoe. By this 
means, some benefit might be derived, by way of 
destroying the thistiles, but few of our farmers 
would be willing to expend so much work ona 
piece of land without having a more speedy re- 


turn. 
When they exist in small parcles in gardens 


or yards, we have found that salt is the most ef- 
fectual and convenient application we could make 
to them. ‘Take a hoe and strike the stem two or 
three inches below the surface of the ground, and 
pour onto the roots a half pint of old pickle, or 
throw on a simall quantity of salt, and you will 
But this would 
be too much expense when theyfgrow extensively 


in fields. 
It is said that they may be destroyed by being 


fed down by cattle and sheep ; and in order to in- 
duce them to do their work thoroughly, we would 


recommend that the thistles be mowed the first 
part of July, and the weather being warm, they 
will throw out new shoots, which will be young 
and tender, which should be slightly satv.rated 
with salt. The stock will then feed them down 
with avidity ; and as soon as you find new shoots 
coming up, sprinkle them again with salt, be care- 
ful not to put on to much at a time as to satisfy 
the appetite of the animals for it, and in this way 
we think, you my have them effectually destroyed 
from those parts of your premises, where your 
cattle are kept. And by applying some or all the 
rules we have given, you may clear your farms, 


from one of the greatest annoyances we have to 
endure. 





SUMMER FALLOW 

Is the cultivation of Jand through the summer 
without taking any crop fromit. It is a very 
good substitute for manure, especially if it is first 
ploughed in June, when it has a good green crop 
upon it, the weather then being warm, fermenta- 
tion will soon take place, and in a few weeks the 
vegetable matter will all be decomposed. And by 
several subsequent ploughings and harrewings 
through the summer and autumn, the top, bottom 
and middle, will all become finely pulverized, and 
thoroughly mixed together. This course of cul- 
ture is extensively pursued in England, and the 
best agricultural districts in Scotland, and is there 
considered of great :mportance. All agree that 
great advantages are detived from it, but why, or 
in what way the land is enabled to give a greater 
increase, is a point not so fully settled, although it 
has been ably discussed, by the best agricultural 
writers of the country. There are some advanta- 
ges however, which we can name, and which are 
sufficient to remunerate us for all the expense of 
labor in performing it. .The land is freed from all 
the roots of grass & weeds ; and the seeds of weeds 
which were previously dropped into it, are made 
to germinate and are then destroyed; and many 
eggs of insects which have been deposited in the 
soil, hatch and being then disturbed, having no 
vegetable to feed upon in the larva state, speedily 
die. Seed sown upon soil thus fine, becomes 
more closely imbedded in it, and germinates soon- 


erties which constitute the nourishment of plants 
are much more readily communicated te the 
roots, and an early and rapid growth is obtaimed ; 
the product will be more abundant, and the crop 
when gatherd will be free from seeds, except such 
as were sown. 

Many farmers practice the summer fallow to 
some extent, but not so thoroughly as it is done 
in England and Scotland and as it should be done 
in this country. It is getting to be quite common 
to turn up sward land in June or July and plough 
itagain in the fall, preparatory to putting in a crop 
of wheat as early in the spring as the frost will 
permit. This is an excellent practice, not only 
because the wheat can be put in much earlier in 
the spring and much labor saved at that very bu- 
sy season of the year; but the land is in a much 
better state to secure the grain, and a greater crop 
will be obtained. We are of opinion, however, 
that it would be better to make it more thorough 
still, and have the ploughing and harrowing done 
three or four times over during the summer and 


autumn. 
If you have not already taken advantage of this 


practice and done your ploughing, do it as soon as 
your other work will permit. Haying must be 
attended to in its season. 


This is the time of the year in which the eggs 
of the bot fly are deposited upon the hair of hor- 
ses, round their legs, &c., and as an itching is 
thereby produced, the horse in acratching himself 
with his teeth, gets the eggs into his mouth and 
thence to his stomach, when, in due time they be- 


come bots. 
If ahorse be given salt frequently during the 


prevalence of the fly, it will destroy the eggs in 
hig stomach and prevent him from having bots. 





Dr. Aucorr.— A number of papers are out upon 
Dr. A. because he does not approve of the tomato 
as an article of diet; and the editor ef the Concord 
Freeman has worked himself into a foam on the 
subject. He represents him as one of those lean vic - 
tims of dispepsia who grudges a well man his gus- 
titory enjoyment, & then says, “ we hate such men’s 
books, They are designed for a more ethereal race 
of beings than we are.” This remark may be true 
to its utmost extent, for Dr. Alcott’s books can be 
of very little use to those whose minds are imbed- 
ded in the depth of sensuality ; whose highest enjoy- 
ment consists in the gratification of their appetites. 

From our knowledge of Dr. A. we believe him 
to bea man whe has done much to promote the 
welfare of his fellowmen, and as a publie benefac. 
tor he eught to be treated with decorum. Whethe,; 
Dr. A’s. opinion on this subject be right or wrong 
we will not pretend to decide. But inasmuch as 
by it no vice is instilled into the public mind; no 
injury is done to any one, we cannot see any sufti- 
cient geason for illtreating him, except it be be- 
cause his mind is more elevated or his body less 
corpulent and fleshy than those of some others. 
These appear to be the greatest charges brought 
against him by the editor of the Freeman. 





er than it would while the soil.is coarse; and all 
the vegetable matter being so thoroughly decom- 


We have never seen the book, buat on reading the 
article referred to we handed a dollar toa friend 
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up senseless unmeaning stories to put forth when- do much better than the hen, owin WO the js 
ever I wish to establish a theory of my own or to 5!Z€a ree 
refute arguments advanced by others. 





who was going to Boston and requested him to pur- 
chase one for us. We shall speak of it after we 
have an opportnnity to examine it. 
Sau 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


4 














—_—— 





Mr. Hotmes :—In the Farmer of the 26th inst. I 
find a communication from our old friend, Mr. Jen- 
ne, that seems to claim a passing notice from me in 
way of reply. 

The first that claims our attention is that he 
should be so suddenly thrown from his equilibrium 
in consequence of the “ belief” that you “ endors- | 
ed” vpon the communication that he is speaking of. | 

Perhaps he would have expressed himself in| 
plainer language by stating that you ought to be 
very careful how you “endorse” the opinions of | 
any of your correspondents—J. H. J. excepted. 

For myself, | hope you will still continue to ex- 
ercise the liberty (and not be considered vain nor 
obstinate either) of condemning whatever you think 
proper.: 

In the next place he introduces Mr. C. T. Chase, 
and by him tries to make it appear as though there 
was a plain contradiction between us, when in fact 
I consider it perfectly reconcilable. 

I have seen just what Mr. Chase says he hasseen 
when the lime was dry, but when I applied the wa- 











ter and lime they did lurk around and would not the fly. The warm (hot) weather I think will bring | 


light upon the heads as freely as they did on dry | 


wheat heads. 
If Mr. C. has seen them at work as busily on | 


alone must judge of its application. It is as fol- all the care of the mother, 1 
‘lows: A certain cabin boy was suspected by the fed until she gains her flesh and stre 


‘black cats laid hard in your stomach,—Pray how | the observance of which a man ef 


——— 


id thick coat of feathers, 

use a considerable number of eh GP olterers 
; . _ pose,—the moment the ben has 
My story is expressly for you, friend J.; and you they are given to the eapon, wl es © earn 


© hen is coped mg 


turned out to lay and set again ; in wr = te 


ship’s officers of throwing a stack of black cats } 

(you know they must always be stacked when ship- | Peprenciadinreer sr dinate on 9S ne Humber oj 
ped) overboard, and the mate charged it upon him, pon at market sells higher than any Za tone Co. 
Why, says the boy, I can prove that the Captain tic fowls. What is the reason then in our “ws 
has swallowed the stack of Cais. Indeed, says the | where good living is so highly prized, the me 


‘ , . | is seldom or never seen ?— 
mate, by whom will you prove it? By the Captain, | Maine to New Orleans, ae 


replies the boy. Done! says the mate. Captain, have this question put to you at table, «Sir 44, 
exclaimed the mate, the boy says that he can prove | help you toa fine piece of capon,” I would 
by your own self, that yon have swallowed the cats, "¢ means attribute this — of one of the fy. 
What’s that, boy ?>—I swallowed the stack of cats | est dishes in the world to obtuseness of palate, hu 


: ’ ‘rather to a want of the necessar 
and you can prove it by me!—How isthat? Why» 14 the manner of performing the operatien On the 


sir, says the boy, didn’t you tell me that the stack of ‘cock. ‘To ubviate this I will subjoin directons by 
. common t- 
droitness can make two dozen capons in an hour 


: ; : ; 2 
did you get it there, if you didn’t ? Let us hurrah ‘Lay the chicken befure you on his left side, wy 
his head towards your right band, let ay Assistan; 


for the cats, 
Freind Jenne, when you charge me with) hold him by his head aud legs extended; with , 
swallowing a broad axe, think what a pleasant sharp knife make a trarsvere incision of One and 


emetic a stack of black cats 1s to swallow. |a half inches or more in the side just below the 
As it is a busy time with us, I must subscribe, | * ibs. Insert the fore finger, and near the middie 
Yours, in haste, & E.G. Bf the body, at the distance of about three quanen 

vo + Maal vag: a cro * of an inoh from the ineision, near the spive, wil 

June 28, 1838. | be found the testicles, which may very easily be 


P. 8S. We must be on our guard respecting removed by the thumb and finger ; sew wp the 


them out much earlier than they made their ap- 
pearance last year. Indeed, | am mistaken if | 
have not seen them already. They were shown me 


orifice and daub a little tar over it to keep off the 
flies, Care should be taken in cutting through the 
several integuments lest the viscera be wounded, 
|The cock should be about half grown. Not om 
_in a hundred will die if the operation be properiy 


wheat heads coated with lime when wet, as he has | by one of my neighbors,—his rye was their resort. ' performed. After a fair trial both of the bacon and 


when dry, he has seen more than I have. 

If applying lime four or six times lightly in suc- 
cession, or as fast as the heads came out, does not, 
make a pretty good coat, pray, Mr. J., how many 
times must I apply it to make a good coat ? 

I am not aware of ever expressing a belief that 
lime would ever drive. the fly entirely from the 
wheat heads, but I think that whilst the lime is 
moist the fly prefers unlimed wheat to. the limed 
to work upon. 

But this is not to.the point. Mr. J. must get an- 
other peg on which to hang an objection to what 
has been advanced or what may be advanced. 

I do not consider that the. remedy lies outwardly 
but inwardly. I think the fly will deposit her eggs, 
and the remedy is in destroying the life of those 
eggs, and that is done I believe by applying lime 
or ashes at a proper time on the heads of wheat, 


Ek. G. B. 


ee 


[From the Farmer’s Cabinet.]} 


I very much fear you will begin to think me ei- 
ther and epicure or the son of an epicure, it being 
only a short time since that I served you up a mess 


of bacon, and. now I come with a dish of fowl. It | 


has been said it is not good for man to he alone. | 
Bacon, although good alone, is very much better 
when accompanied with a good round fat pullet. 
But it is not a pullet that I am about to serve up 
to you at preseat, but her brother, though in an 
altered form, as you will leary in the sequal. It 
is a fact known to every trave!ler, that there is_ no 
dish presented before himn half so often as that of 
chicken, served up in eveny form of which it is 
capable, broiled, fried, stewed, baked, or boiled, 


RAISING CHICKENS. | 
Auburn, Fredervck Co. Md. Nov. 234, 1837. —_| Hollow Horns. 


/capon, should you relish them, 1 may be induced 
at some future time to serve you up some other 


| dish, which Lonly hope may be found as agreea- 


ble to your nuinerous readers as was the long and 

learned dissertation we had some time since upon 
With my best wishes, 

[ ain respectfully your ob’t ser’. 





CULTURE OF SILK. 
From various sources of information, it appears 


| that our climate is better adapted to the culture ot 


Silk than even Italy or France—where the sik 
worms’ eggs are often hatched by artificial heat, 
and in the warm bosom of the peasant woman. 
This.is corroborated by the personal observation 
of Gen. Talmage. 

Our climate is not so variable or severe as to re- 
quire such tender care in hatching the eggs, or 
application of artificial heat during the feeding 





and it is a fact equally well known that there is no 
dish so ofter, turned away untasted, in conse- 
queuce of its disgusting appearance of bad culina- 





for “ what has been may again be.” 
I think the fly seen by Mr.C., as he describes it, 
is the same as those that lurked around my wheat. | 


I did dislike the expression that came from Mr.! How often is the ears of the hungry and weary 


J. that it would only be vanity and obstinacy in.any | traveller assailed the moment the stage draws up 
to the inn, by the dying shrieks of the rooster that 


one, &c. Carry the expression out, Mr. J., and | 
where would youend? You made aclean sweep. | 
—you took the whole, whether implicated or not 
But,as you have modified “to any great degree of 
certainty,” T’ll let it pass. 

With regard to the story, Mr. J.. I consider it| 
my duty to give heed to the instructions. of the | 
aged, (I suppose that you are somewhat along in 
years, although I know nothing about you except-| 
ing through the Farmer,) and I hope I shall profit 
by it 

I received it as coming from, one who. has an 
abundance of them stored away in his. cramum, 
and who makes use of them at times to no great 
advantage to himself, But as story telling is a 
game at which two may play, you would not per- 
haps consider me honest shoujd J let this pass, and | 
not give you one in retura, 1 Jike to pay my debts | 
if the “ times are hard,” 

iif my story is not original don’t blame me, web 
mever bept my mind to that point yet, to treasure | 








‘100 frequently meet with on our public tables and 


_had but the moment before been picking up a 
| scanty subsistence from the dunghill, and in a few 


ry preparations. [ allude of eourse to such as we 


watering places, (Bedford itself not excepted.) 


moments more graces the head of the table, look- 
ing more like that well known waterfowl vulgarly 
called a fly-~up-the-creek, who is indebted alone 
to the length of its legs and neck for a subsistance, 
than what it really is. But § have promised to 
give you something even better than a fat pullet, 
and I shall now proceed to serve it up; 1 mean 
then that favorite dish of the ancieut Romans, the 


“ Gallas Spads or Capon,” er more plainly the | k 


cock altered by eastration, and in such high repute 
was it, that it generally graeed the board of that 
most excellent judge good eating, Lucullus, 
and if Shakspear is to be believed, it was a tit bit 
not only with Jack Flatstaff, but with the Justice 
who is ted——“In fair round body with 
good eapon lin’d.” In England, at the present 
day, atevery respectable eating house, the first 
thing that greets the eye of the traveller and heads 
the bill of fare, isa capon, either boiled or baked. 
In France they are made doubly useful, not only 
as an article of food, but a means of production ; 
if I may be allawed the expression they are used 
as a foster mother for raising chickens, which they 





| whieh 


process, kt is well known to.our feeders that the 
worts way. be safely and profitably fed in our op- 
en sheds or baras. May not this exposure be ove 
cause why the fibre of American grown silk is 
stronger than the imported, and the waste less’ 
And why is it not reasonable that worms tenderly 
nursed, should not only produce a feeble pregency, 
but furnish tender silk, subject to waste? The 
cold of our winters does not injure, but evidently 
hardens the eggs ; on this account would it be s- 
visable to raise eggs at the north to supply the 
South ? , 

In regard, however, to the preservation. of eggs 
experience has taught, that not only maturity ol 
age is required, but that one uniform protectips 
from autumn to the tinae of hatching is advisable. 
If, near the time of hatching, eggs are removed 
to a cooler situation, even to an ice house, 
not appear to impede premature hatching. |” 
eep eggs from hatching uutil wanted, is baste 
commended that they should be piaced on ie 
the ice house, as soon as the ice is taken mW. 

Within the last year, silk worms’ eggs have been 
transported from Canton to the Sandwich Islavds, 
for Mr. S. Peck. Mr, Peck is now visiting © 
to witness our in the silk culture, 
gain information of the most approved and peti 
manner of reeling. He has a large ™ of the 

lantation on one of the islands, soir 


corresponds with ours. 
al million of seedlings, the product of 
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the Canton mission, such as was forwarded to 


N orthampton, 


k says his : 
toe 12 feet this year. He 


ter privl 
siness In t 


‘nstruction in the reeling departinent, by 
~ shape reelers. There are others expecting 


WB own account, as well as to superintend his 


silk establishment. 


From our sett of Chinese paintings, illustrating | jt may be 
the whole process of silk culture in China, it is 
evident that the Chinse varnish the eggs for some 


,—and before hatching, wet them with 


anny water, spread the papers on bamboo poles | 
This dilution with warm water | the pursuits of wealth, which is a means of accu- 


draining. . 
o facilitate the process of hatching. It may 


eggs with us, by a solution of gun arabic, whe 

laid aside for winter: or to confine the eggs in 
some vessel surrounded by a mixture of glaubers 
salt and nitre, instead of resorting to the ice house. 


That the culture of silk merits the considera-. 


ton and encouragement of Government, is made 
evident from the fact that there has been an an- 
nual inerease of sitk imported, It appears from 
public docurnents that in the year 1832, the value 
of silk imported was $9,147,812; but in the year 
1236 the amount was increasad to $25,033,200.— 
With these facts befose us, shall we fot use every 
exertion to increase the growth of the raw materi- 
al, not only for home consumption, but for eventu- 
al exportation ? 

There is no mistake in the conjecture that silk 
must and will become the staple of the Northern, 
the Middle, and even the Western States, unless 
(Bartimeus like) we not only cannot, but will not, 
open our eyes upon the golden harvest which is 
spread before us, and may be gathered by any one 
who will put forth a diligent hand to the culture 
and growing of silk? A few enterprising indi- 
viduals have already commenced operations, and 
itis sincerely hoped that their example will be 
followed by thousands, andtheir progress repor- 
ted by the INSPECTOR, 

[Northampton Courier. 


CAPITAL. 

Ah ! but he has no capital to begin with! Very 
often, very often we hear this said, and uttered in 
such piteous tones, that we are in such cases al- 
inost tempted to ask, what extraordinary and mel- 
ancholy destitution does this: young man, who is 
thus compassionated, labor under ; or what singular 
calamity has befallen him, that he is thus held up 
as the victim of misfortune ? 

He has ordinary talents and capacity for labor— 
he has health and strength—he has enjoyed and 
improved the advantages of a useful education—he 
has acquired, or is in the way of acquiring, a res- 
pectable and good trade—he is not the slave of any 
had habits—and above all things his character is 
pond, and he has lived without reproach. Because 

€ has no moneyed capital, you choose to pity him. 
Now I entreat you to reserve your compassion for 
Some more worthy object. He does not demand 
oo pity half so much as your congratulations.— 
fe is much more an object of envy than pity. 

“But he has no capital.” Now what is capital ? 
In respect to trade, or the business of acquiring 
wealth, capital is the means or instrument of acqui- 
Sition and accumulation, and is generally applied to 
pears ot property on hand not required to be 
pas for oy ee subsistence, but which we 

use or apply for rpose of begetting more. 
In an agricultural vole teed which we snag easden 
ictive by cultivation, or the seed which we 
cast into the ground, and which, under favorable 
circumstances of situation, season and culture, will 
multiply and return to us very often a hundred or a 
cout fold, is ren ~ he pee : ear 
at is oye yond the wants iate 
Subsistence, which you can invest in goods or arti- 





He can — silk at a cheap 
ive labor heing only 12 1-2 cents per day. 
bye which were sent to him froin Canton, 
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often even far better than a moneyed capital. This 
ht to desire it, to 
other men, as if 





| ety is the instrument of accuimulation, as the heap- 


| most affluent. 
Every thing in relation to matters of trade, and 


mulation, is capital. Now let us see with what 


le of use to try the experiment of varnishing | propriety it can be said of this young man of whom 


we have spoken, though he has no money at his 
entrance into life, that he has no capital—or rath- 
er, let us see what renders him an object of compas 
sion. ; 

He has youth, health and ability. These all ena- 
ble him to labor, and Jabor will command its re- 
ward, He has habits of frugality, which will lead 
to expend carefully, and ley up the surplus wages 
of labor—that is, the surplus Sent his immedi- 
ate necessities. He has the elements of good ed- 
ucation—this furnishes him with the means of ac- 
| quiring more knowledge, and knowledge is always 
power. He hasan art of trade—and this gives 
him an immense advantage, and puts it in his pow- 
er to apply his Jabor and faculties with far more 
advantage and profit that he could without. He is 
| not the slave of any bad habits—his gains theretore 
are not insensibly creeping away from him.—All 
this, then, is capital—capital of the best kind, A 
a moneyed capital may pass away from him 

y a thousand contingencies,—but this other capi- 
tal, which I choose to call a moral capital, is under 
his own control, secure from al] the fluctuations 
and vicissitudes of trade and never can be taken 





>| chanics’ 


| produced me an early swarm produced in a 





after winter or spring pruning: and lastly, suckers 
are not so likely to shoot out after midsummer 
trimming as if it was performed in the spring of 
the year. The writer of this has performed the 
operation extens on a large number of trees of 
various kinds, the week in June, with the 
test success, and has never seen a tree, in the 

ast degree, injured by it. The practice is now 
becoming general among those who have the most 
knowledge of the subject, and it is hoped that those 
who are timid at departing from an old eustom, will 
make a trial of it this season, on a scale proportion- 
ate to their faith, and rest assured disappointment 
will not follow the experiment.—Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Practical Remarks on Keeping Bees. 
FROM THE LONDON MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. ] 


Haying been requested by some person desirous 
of keeping bees, to give to the medium of the Me- 
gazine, ny opinion as to the best meth- 
od of managing these useful insects, 1 beg to so- 
licit the favor of the following observations being 
inserted. 
I have kept bees nearly twenty years, and prac- 
tised various plans with a view to gain the greatest 
roduce in honey and wax with the least trouble, 
but more particularly with a view to the preserv- 
ing the lives of the bees, and feel confident that the 
story-fying system which I believe Wildman prac- 
tised, is the best. I tried for six or eight years the 
plan Mr. Nutt advocated, which, by-the-bye, is as 
old as any of the plans known, but without mect- 
ing with any thing like the success of the common 
cottage hive. A strong stock in the latter oe 
00 
season upwards of forty pounds of honey, and the 
cost fifteen pounds, the stock being kept five or six 
years. The honey thus procured is always of good 
color, and fit for sale; and when after six seasons 
the parent stock is destroyed, the honey, being dark 
may be used.to make mead, or sweeten wine with, 
a strong swarm being kept to supply its place.— 
This plan requires the destruction of the bees, and 
is therefore censured as inhuman; but to me is not 
more so than destroying beavers and cats for their 
skins, or catching fish to manure the land with ; the 
consumer never considering how produce is pro- 
cured, and should, therefore, be considered the 
most culpable, if such acts are breaches of human- 
ity. The hives I now prefer are flat, have wooden 
tops fixed on with wires. The inside should be 12 
or 13 inches clear, and about 7 inches high, the 
top having a centre hole, and three or four others 











from him without his own consent. 

For a young man to be placed at once in the pos- 
session of a large moneyed capital at his setting | 
out in his business, though it may be highly grati- | 
| fying to his vanity, is extremely hazardous to his | 
virtues. I have known in such cases innumerable 
instances of deplorable failure and bankruptcy.— | 
The passion for speculation, over trading, and ex- | 
traordinary gains, to which they are excited by the | 
possession of a large moneyed capital at setting | 
out, leads men into a thousand . risks, which they 
cannot encounter without extreme peril. | 

On the other hand, those habits of care and cau- 
| tion, which small means, and gradual and moderate 
earnings beget, are a sure foundation of increase 
| and security. 
| To say of a young man, therefore, coming into | 
\ life with health, strength, capacity for labor, a good | 
education, a useful and respectable trade, habits of 
sobriety and industry, that he has no capital, is a} 
gross absurdity and error. He has the best of all | 
capital—a mora] capital; the noblest of all power 
—moral power. He has the most certain means of 
honest and honorable accumulation and fortune, 
and may be sure, under circumstances ordinarily 
propitious, to rise to that competency of influence, 
respect and general confidence, and that honorable 
measure ot wealth and independence, which should 
fully satisfy a reasonable and virtuous ambition.— 
New E Farmer. 








Summer Pruning of Trees. 
Experience is the best teacher. 
The right time for pruning trees is after the first 





running of the sap, from the middle of June to the 
first week in July. The reasons for it are—in the 
first place, when a tree is in full leaf you can bet- 
ter judge what branches to remove than when it is 
leafless. In the next, the wound heals over more 








kindly and effectually after summer trimming, than 


round it near the outside, each hole being two or 
three inches diameter, and fitted with nice bungs. 
If no swarms are wanted, a Jarge. glass, or smal! 
straw hive, may be put on the top about the end of 
March, or a small glass to each hole, previously 


| pulling out the bungs, gently turning them round 


first, each glass having a bit of paper pasted on it, 
stating its weight when empty ; such glasses being 
kept om the light, by an empty hive being placed 
over them. Every ten or twelve days they should 
be examined, and when filled may be removed, and 
others put on, as long as the season permits. If a 
stock is weak, a new swarm or a cast may be put 
on the top of it, and the entrance closed till eight 
or nine o'clock the following night. These stocks 
may be preserved seven or eight years, but should 
be kept in a house or shed; and when the winter 
begins, the bungs having been replaced, should be 


| covered over with sacking or other warm articles. 


Glasses may be put on a swarm immediately after 
hiving them, removing them in three or four weeks, 
to enable the bees to procure enough for the win- 
ter. The boards above mentioned should be pine 
plank, half an inch thick. ‘The bettom boards 
should be made of the same, one inch or one inch 
and a half thick, having a piece projecting for the 
bees to hight upon. By pursuing this plan, any 
number of stocks may be kept with but little trou- 
ble, and the bees saved ; but placing the glasses 
on the empty hive early, is essentially necessary. 
Iam, &c. G, i Smartt. 
Enfield, Feb. 10, 1837. 





Cedar Tree.—The largest and oldest Cedar tree 
in the kingdom, we believe the County of Leices - 
ter can boast of. It is now growing in the park at 
Quenby Hall,and from: its thickness and height, 
udges in such matters say that it is at least four 
undred years old. Historical tradition hands it 
down to upwards of three hundred years, 


LEGAL. 


———_— 


BY MARCIAN SEAVEY. 
DIGEST OF LATE DECISIONS: 

Where a party, by a fraudulent representation of 
being the owner of land, induces another to bestow 
labor upon it in the expectation of enjoying the 
property as a joint owner, the latter party, on dis- 
covery of the fraud, may abandon the contract un- 
der which the labor was performed, and recover on 
the common count of indebatus assumpsit, the val- 
ue of the work done.—Rickard v. Stanton. 

It is no objection, in such case, that the contract 
is for an inrerest in lanas and is not in writing. 

Where work done under aspecial contract is not 
completed within the time limited for its perfor- 
mance, but is pro in after day, with the as- 
sent of the party for whom the work is done, a re- 
covery may be under the temmon counts for 
the work done; but'the plaintiff is confined to the 
rate of compensation fixed by the contract, wheth- 
er one party or the other be the innocent cause of 
the delay, where there is no intimation during the 
prageems of the work, of an intention to demand a 
different rate of compensation.—Merril v. T'he Ith- 
aca and Rail Road Co. 
But where the delay is caused by the wilful acts or 
omissions of the party for whom the work is done, 
originating in a premeditated design to embarrass 
and throw obstacles in the way of performance by 
the other party, who, notwithstanding, proceeds 
and bestows his time and labor in attempting the 








il ind ir he finally a- 
completion of the job, until in op e finally a rent, as aforesaid ;* and to quit and deliver up the| 


bandons the work, the rule that the special con- 


tract must control, as to the right of compensation | 


no longer prevails, and the party is entitled to re- 
cover under a quantum meruit. 

Where a contract for the sale and delivery of 
personal property specifies the quantity, price and 
time of performance, the vendor is not entitled to 
recover under a quantum valebat for a’ portion less 
than the whole quantity agreed to be delivered, 
notwithstanding that the vendue has consented toa 
variation of the contract asto price, and time of 
performance.—Mead v. Degolyer.—Law Reporter. 





Corey v. Corey. 

Assumpsir for services rendered by the plaintiff, 
while a miner. It was in evidence, that the father 
of the plaintiff gave him liberty to live with the 
defendent, and have his earnings; but it did not 
appear, that this conversation was known in the de- 
fendant, or that any express contract was made by 
jum with the plaintiff. 

Fletcher for the defendent. A minor cannot 
maintain an action to recover for his services, un- 
less he can show a general emancipation from his 
father’s control, or a specific authority to contract 
on a particular occasion, neither of which ap- 
pears. in this case. The plaintiffs father 
may maintain an action for his wages, and if the 


plaintiff claims as assignee of his father’s right, no- | ! 
| premises, that they are free of all incumbrances, 


tice to the defendant of that assignment ought to 
be proved. 
C. P. Curtis for the plaintiff. 


By the Court. The relinquishment by the fath- | the said D C, and the said E, during the said 


er, of the earnings of his son, is a sufficient eman- 
cipation. It is an authority to the son to let out 
his services, and to receive payment therefor. That 
this authority was not communicated to the defen- 
dant at the time, makes no difference. It is suffi- 
cient to prove it at any time afterwards. 

In the absence of any evidence as to am author- 
ity conferred hy the father, on the plaintiff, to la- 
bor for himself, the implied promise to pay, on the 
part of the yer, would result: to the father. 
But this case is different. Here the son hasan au- 
thority—a right, conferred upon him by the father, 
to receive his own: earnings The son acts for 
himself, and he has an authority to act for himself 
‘thereforo, in this case, the implied promise: result to 
hin, aad he may maintain anaction. upon it.—Ib. . 


Important Decision.—We learn from the Sarato- 
ga Sentimel, that the Chancellor has.lately decided 
in the case of Horace Butler, et alvs., Simeon 
Stoddard, et al., that where the assi of a store 
of goods did not take actual n thereof, 
but left them in possession of the Assignor, 8n in- 
sclvag Seay eee ot fer the benefit of the 
assignee as assigement was fraudu- 
Jent and void, a8 against creditors ot the assignor. 
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LEASES. 


A Lease is properly a conveyance of lands or 
tenements, usually in consideration of rent or oth- 
er anuual recompense made for life, for years, or at 
will ; but always for a less trme than the lessor 
hath in the premises, for if it be for the whole in- 
terest, it is more properly an assignment than a 
lease. 


Re GRO. AOU RA AAG person, except the lessor and 
his heirs. 


—— *< 





Lease oy Land, 

This indenture, made the day of , in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 

d , between A B, of &c. of one part, and 
ep, of &c. of the other part, witnesseth, That the 
said A B, for and in consideration of the yearly 
rent of dollars, to be paid him (quarterly, or as 
the case may be) by ine said C D, computing from 
the time of the sealing and delivery of these pres- 
ents, doth hereby lease, demise, and Jet unto the 
said C D, his executors, administrators, and assigns 
a certain parcel of land lying in , and boun- 
ded as follows, viz. (Here describe the premises.) 

To have and to hold the aforesaid premises, with 
all the privileges thereto belonging, to the said 
C D, his executors, administrators and assigns, for 
the term of years, fromthe dayof . 

And the said Lessee doth promise to pay the said 


premises to the Lessor or his attorney, peaceably, | 
and quietly, at the end of the term, in as g or- 
der and condition, reasonable use and wearing 
thereof excepted, as the same are, or may be put 
into, by the said Lessor and to pay (one half of, or 
as the case may be) a}l taxes and duties levied there- 
on, during the term, and for such further time as 
the Lessee may hold the same, and not make or 
suffer any waste thereof; and the Lessor way en- 
ter to view, and make improvements, and to expel 
the Lessee if he shall fail to pay the rent afore- 
said, or make or suffer any strip or waste thereof. 
In witness, &c. 





A Lease of land to a man and his wife during their 
natural lives. 


Know all men by these presents, That I, A B of 
, in consideration of the yearly rent of 

dollars, to be paid me by D C,of  ,or E, wife 
of the said D C, do hereby demise, lease, and let to 
the said D C, and the said E, his wife. (Here de- 
scribe the premises.) To have and to hold the a- 
foresaid premises, with the privileges and appur- 
tenances thereto belonging, to tie said D C, and 
the said E, for and during the term of both and 
each of their lives. And I do, for myself, my heirs 
and assigns, covenant with the said D C, and. the 
said E, thatI am lawfully seized in fee of the 


that I have good right to lease the same, as afore- 
said, and that I will warrant and defend the same 


term of both and each of their lives against the 
lawful claims and demands of all persons. 
In witness, §c. 





* If the Lessee is to pay the rent in corn, hay, 
or any thing ri 39 cash, the articles should . be 
specified in this place, 

a $+ 
Education. 




















For the Maine Farmer. 
SELF-EDUCATION. 

Mr. Evrror :—My attention was called 'tethis 
subject by an article in a late number of the Far- 
mer, headed.“ Education,” which:.urged upom the 
farmer and mechanic the. necessity of acquiring a 
knowledge, not only of the common, but of some of 
the higher branches of education.. That such.in« 
formation. would, to them, be highly useful and ben+ 
eficial as it relates to their occupations, and, at: the: 
same time, tend to enlarge and improve their minds,: 


| society, is obvious; and. that, in a measur ; 
be obtained, is equally certain: ang lakes 
’ r 


this short article to point out and. illustra 

means by which to promote an object so Hh 
The farmers and mechanics are now, . 

the most of them, so situated that they cannot ay 





themselves of those public Institutions learnin 


; which, under other circumstances, it would be a 
e. 


to them to furnish themselves with books upon suc) 
various subjects as they may wish to study, and 

f » and at 
home—under their own “vine and fig-tree”_j.. 
vote their leisure hours—those hours which 
now spent in that which i8, perhaps, more than ys:. 
less—to their attentive perusal. In this way their 
minds will be stored with a fund of others thouch:s 
and ideas, to dissect, analyse, and Compare which, 
will be a profitable, useful and interesting employ. 
ment lor the mind, while the body is engaged 
labor. r 

This course has been pursued by many with sy. 
cess, Dr. Franklin, he who confined in a bottle 
the thunders of Heaven—who stood unequalled ani 
unrivalled in sage maxims and sound ing ~ 
and he who occupies in the history of this country 
so important a place, acquired his education by in- 
dividual effort in mental Ciscipline,—although be- 
ing a printer, his advantages might have been, per. 
haps, superior to those of other occupations. Rog. 
er Sherman, too, a shoemaker by trade, “ was woni,” 
says his biographer, “even while at work on his 
seat, to have a book before him, upon which he 
would employ every moment, not necessarily devo- 
ted to his calling;” by which he stored a miné, 
naturally strong and active, with an inforination so 
extensive, that it placed him among the first men of 
this nation. He, together with Franklin and three 
others, was the committee that drafted that memo- 
rable document, the “ Declaration of Independence,” 
and to it affixed their names, to be gazed upon wit! 
reverence and admiration by generations yet un- 
born 

Many more instances might be enumerated, but 
it is not my present purpose ; I wish merely to pre- 
sent enough to illustrate the first clause of the old 
adage—* what man has done”—hoping, thereby, to 
encourage and stimulate some, at least, to indivi- 
ual exertions, believing in the second. 

And ‘now, farmers, and mechanics, although we 
may not rise to that eminence that did Franklin 
and Sherman, yet cannot.we learn something‘ 
Cannot we do something towards freeing ourselves 
from that degrading curse, ignorance ? Let ustry, 
not only because we can conduct our business 1u0re 
scientifically, and hence with more profit, but be 
cause it will raise vs to our proper rank in society; 
—for, however unwilling we may be to admit 
yet I fear the station generally assigned to us © 
too well ‘deserved for the ignorance inwwhich many 
continually.remain. Again I say let: us try. a 
the cultivatowof the soil cudfivate his-mind, and 
not merely a “groveler in the dust,” buta practic® 
scientical farmer. . 0. P.& 

East Winthropy June 18, 1838. 





ANALOGY; BETWEEN MepicaL A¥D Aqweri: 
TURVL Epveation.—The physician and — ; 
to qualify them for their prefessions,:of hes 
life are ragweed to study oe a of 
man frame, the functions ofevery : 
ten, and the nature and quality of ee 
requisite to administer to ite-wants,or 10 
remove the ills which it is heir to. there 
knowledge he can.but guess at the cause peer 


of disease, and of:course his preseripensgt | 


be questionable, and often . hazardous. 





and thus qualify them to take their proper rank in 
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ire in the il this preliminary | so great an extent as it has, without greater exer- | the curd broken up again, as fine as can be with a 
ized people require : Pt to erbitios the art | tions to bring it to a greater state of perfection b fay when the whey is dipped 


» before he is 


jates the necessity 


adhe! modes of practice must 


ecessarily ; and without a knowled 
i hese principles, the labors of the farmer, like 


ions of the quack, must be either 
pe Prewk oe confined to the routine in which he 


is been instructed, His soil and his animals are 


ji,ble to sterility which he is ill-qualified to cure. 


“aless he knows something of the composition 
ad one, and the anatomy of the other, as bran- 
es of natural science, he is not likely to discover 
re true cause of an evil, nor to apply to it the 
igitremedy. We will give a single illustration 
f farm crops. Itis now universally admitted, 
‘at the alternation of crops is highly conducive to 
vod husbandry. But why is it so? Science, 
io expounds the laws of the Creator, in regard to 
ranimate matter, not only furnishes a satistactory 
<wer to the question, but suggest the classes of 
n crops, and the order‘of succession, that ought 
y alternate and follow each other. Again,—gyp- 
in, lime, marl and ashes, are beneficially applied 
some soils, to some crops, and in some seasons, 
hile they are not beneficial upon other soils, to 
ber crops, and in other seasons. Stience can 
ly explain these seeming contradictions. In 
jools of scientifie and practical agriculture, in 
hich a series of experiments should be continu- 
y going on, these problems would ere long be 
pived ; rules of of practice would be laid down ; 
results, and the natual causes of these results, 
ould be explained, and the community, and ev- 
y member thereof, who hada latent spark of 
nprovement, or the ambition to improve his con- 
tion, would seek for practice, and profit, from 
discovery.. In this, agriculture differs from 
ost all other professions, the benefits of improve- 
ents may be monopolized by an individual, or a 
pall number, improvements in husbandry are ac- 
ssible to all, who are not too conceited to learn, 
too indolent to practice, from the examples of 
provement which are every day making around 
em. 
The result of the analogy which we have drawn, 
tween medical and agricultural education, is 
is, —that science is equally beneficial to both ; 
at while the one is destined to preserve and pro- 
ig life, the other is charged with nourishing it, 
d of multiplying its comforts and enjoy ments ; 
| tat both are cousequenily, entitled to the 


a care of an enlightened community.— 
wator, 











MAKING CHEESE. 
We were about writing an article on Cheese 
ing, but meeting with a communication in 
Cultivator concluded to make an extract from 
believing it to contain as good practical direc- 
asa8 we can give. There is among our dairy 
mena want of exactness, of precision in the 
mance of their dairy operations. Too much 
the work is done by guessing. A lot of cheese 
uniform quality cannot be made until they per- 
0 their operations more systematically. If they 
| once habituate themselves to exactness—to 
gh and measure every. article they use, they 


find it to be little trouble and a very great con- 
lence, 








a. Bur.,—Sir f 


~~ paper at the commencement of i:s third 
. ‘dud have sinee.. perused all its numbers 
great deal of interest. You have. published 


zal comm ; : - 4% 
d you s ae one wishin some one would 


can fee directions, which are the result of 
8 @ Sutpeisin 


been carried on in this country so long, and to 


t man, who just- 
the science to per-| in question the 
ikes to trust his health and his life, in| many pe:sons jn this country who are capable of | the whey is dipped 
pretender, who knows nothing of | making cheese of quality equal, and perhaps supe- 
les of the business which he pro- | rior to any foreign 


off again as 
| the assistance of science. Ido rot mean to call! before. Some of the first whey should be hented 
quality ; for I believe there are | immediately after it is dipped off, and by the time 
off the second time, it shoul 
be ready to scald the curd. Ihe quantity heated 

ion. But } do not believe is also regulated by the temperature of the exter- 
er in the country, even Col.| nal air; in hot weather, two a of whey ot 
40 pails of milk ; 

| greatest ible object by the least possible | but in cold weather it will take more. As soon as 
| means,” Ciies art, without the use of the ther- the whey is dipped off the second time, the cur 
‘mometer. Itis but a few years since, distillers | is broken up the third time, and immediately scal- 
| could only extract to the utmost extent, ten quarts|ded with the hot whey, as soon as the hot 
of cag op proof liquor from a bushel of grain.;| whey is poured on, the cheese makers thoroughly 
| whi e, by the assistance of science and exper | mix it and break the curd with their hand as five 
ments, they now get 15 quarts from a bushel.— as they can get it. Itis then cooled by pouring 
They too might each otal off, etc., by guess, with- , on cold whey.. It is them moved into a cheese 
out thermometers, and make just as good alco-| basket or sink, over whicha large cloth is spread, 


that any cheese 


hol, but they would he the losers in, quantity.— 
Why may not, then, more cheese be obtained from 
tha same quantity of milk, than is generally done ? 
That the substance is not at all coagulated, is-evi- 





in which the whey is worked out by working and 
squeezing the curd as clean as possible >the curd 
is then again put into the cheese tub and salted.— 
The common rule is a tea.cup ful) of salt to every 





dent from the fact, that butter is made from the | 15 pounds of cheese, but as tea-cups, like pieces 
whey, I do not know ot a dairyman in this wicini- | of chaik, vary in size, I consider this an unsafe 
ty that uses a t! ermometer, as a guide to the rule. The proper way is to regulate by taste. Tie 
temperature of the milk when set, or in ary part | saltshould be thoroughly, mixed and graduated 
of the The whole of the cheese in the | with the curd ; for if this is not done the parts 
country, I believe, is made by guess, and conse- thahare not settled puff up, and give it an un- 
quently no other than directions founded upon pleasant flavor. It is then ready) for the press. 
(rote) experience can be expected. | Itis of great importance that the cheese should 
I have been in the cheese business for the last | be well pressed, for no cheese will keep well that 
few years, and last year I had the luck to obtain a! is not well pressed. I ave not made any actual 
cheese maker ; whose skill and experience in the | experiinents of the different results ot coagulating 
art are probably second to none in the country,/ the milk at different temperatures, nor is this the 
and whose mode and directions are as follows : I intend, however, to know the 


| cooled from 45 to 55 deg. of Fahrenheit’s ther- 


First is the preparation of rennet, which is 
merely soaking the rennet in water or sweet whey; 
which is preferable, and adding salt enongh to 
keep it sweet—as to the quantity used in a given 
enter of milk, that is altogether regulated by 
t 


duce it tu a certain rule on paper,—there should 
be enough, however, for perfect coagulation ; but 
too much is apt to blow up the cheese full ot 


vor. 
The evening’s milk, in hot weather, should be 


moineter, to prevent its souring, which may be 
done by setting the milk, if in pans, into cold wa- 
ter, and if some should be in the cheese tub, large 
tin coolers should be set into the milk with cool 
water, changing the water, if required, till the | 
milk be cooled to the above temperature. The 
milk having thus stood all night, the cream should 
be carefully skimmed off in the morning, and put 
intoa pau. ‘The quantity of milk heated or warm | 
is regulated by the temperature of the external 
air, for cheese is or can be made at all seasons of 
the year. I found by the thermometer, that the 
temperature of the milk when set, varied from 
85 to 96 deg., and I believe the rule in the Far- 
mer’s School Book, putting at about the same 
temperature as when taken from the cow, viz, 90 
to 95, to be a good one. Enough should then be 
heated or warmed to liquify the cream, (which is 
emptied into the warm milk,) and raise the tempe- 
rature of the whole, when in the cheese tub, to- | 
gether with the morning’s milk, to 90 or 95 deg. 
In cold weather it all wants warming; when in 
very hot weather it wants very little or no warm- 
ing. In the latter case, the cream may be liqui- 
fied by putting it into the strainer and pouring the 
morning’s milk on. it. 

The rennet is then well mixed with the milk ; 
but the quantity as betore mentioned, depends up- 
the strength of it. The time allowed for coagula- 
tion, I find to be about ong. hour, (as soon as it is 
coagulated, it will admit of a slight pressure on its 
surface without breaking,) during which time 
more or less cream will naturally rise to the sur- 
face. This, to prevent ita escape with the whey, 
should be caretully skimmed into one side of the 
tub, and some of the coagulated milk or curd put 
an to it with a skimmer ; the whole is then very 
carefully broken up with a skimmer or cutter, 
made for the. purpose. If the breaking up be not 
very,carefully done, or.if it be carelessly , mixed, 
the buttoraceous substance will become re-united 
with and escape with the whey. A coarse..cloth 
or, strainer is then spread oyer it, through which 





rennets are better than others, [ am unable to re- | 





| proper season, 
_ difference in the coming season. 

Yours, &c. AARON PETRIE. 
| Lavrrve Faxus. March I8, 1838. 


| 





To Improve Grass Lanp witm Green CRoPs. 


e strength of the rennet liquor ; and as some | —A farmer informs us that he plonghed a piece of 


mowing land the first day of July, turning in the 
grass which would have produced about half a ton 
| to the acre, and sowed it;in buckwheat. It was 
‘killed by the frost the Lithday of August ; he then 


| 


small holes, and it will acquire a disagreeable fla- ploughed in the buckwheat; in this-operation he 


turned up the turfs as the land was so rough that it 
was impossible to turn in the buckwheat without 
disturbing the turf, though when it can be done the 
better way is to plough rather shallow and let the 
turf remain. After Comting. he harrowed it over 
every fortnight till the weeds weredone growing. 
The next spring he cross ploughed it, when the turt 
had become rotton and were easily pulverized, and 
sowed it in wheat and seed. It produded 
about 20 bushels of wheat to the acre. he first 
year, [1834,] it produced about one and a half tons 
of hay to the acre, and since that more than a ton 
to the acre. This land had beeu mowed many 

ears, and had become bound out, as the saying is ; 
it had never been ploughed before. The land by 
the side of it which was in the same condition, has 
not produced half so much grass as this piece which 
was improved by ploughing in green crops. 

Yankee Farmer. 





A RECIPE FOR MAKING MILK YEAST AND BREAD. 
—lIn the evening put one cup-fal of flour into a 
quart mug, and pour on it boiling water just e- 
nough to make ita stiff batter; let it set covered 
over till the next morning, then stir in new milk 
enough to make a thin batter; stir it thoroughly. 
and cover it, and keep the mug in a kettle of warm, 
water—have it very warm butnot scalding. In a- 
bout six hours it will ferment; when it is full of 
eyes, add one teaspponful cissolved salzeratus, a lit- - 
tle salt,and flour to kmead. After it is kneaded, let 
it set two hours to rige, then knead it again ; if you 
perceive it is the least sour, add a little more sala- 
ratus ; and make it ipso loaves or small cakes,— 
Put them into @ panuwell greased, and: let them 
set ina warm place tild they begin to rise, whieh 
will be ina very few. minutes; then bake them 
immediately, Bread made in this marner takes 
much Jess saleratus- and is-much lighter and 
sweeter than bread made with hop yeast or leav- 
en,— Yankee Farmer. 





Pomarors.—The Indianna:.Farmer. says, that 
‘Tomatoes may be kept fresh through the winter, 
by paeking them. in jars—lay ing alternately a Jay- 
er of , and a layer.of tomatoes until the vesse! 








the whey will rise, and as much is dipped off as ) 
can be handily; the cloth ig then remr-t**. snd 


us full, after which cover them up x ogg keep the- 
‘air out, and place them in a dry cellar.. 


174 MAINE FARMER 
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Summary. 


(tion to preparing something to support himself which they threw to us, but finding that 
upon the water,—such as lashing settees together, dashed our rafts together with cunsiq 
To Corresponpents.—We ehall insert a part and tables, &c. &c. A negro was discovered pre- | lence, we concluded it would be better 5 
of J..A. W’s. poetry. “E. G.B.” anda “Lover of | paring some of this kind, and on being asked what rate again ; and ator. 80. Mr. H. y: 
* . . . . “ ~ . 
Pork” are received, and will appear next week. e wus going to do, said, “ J am going to try lo save to take a passage with them, but} con, 





— 











remain where I was. I saw then 





im 
| self. 


y master,” appeared perfectly regardless of hin- 10 more 
. . f Friday morning came and discovered 1 
Tue Puvasxi.—We publish another most in-| ‘Phe two quarter boats were lowered into the situation. We were out of si bt of land, 
teresting narrative, by Fosdick of this, city, of his watey—but when, | do not recollect, though I have rafts we saw at a distance. 


F 
an indistinct remembrance of seeing one of them | for us to discern the persons wd os 


sr? : ‘lowered by two or three persons. The boat now all had signals flying. Upon our jj 
lis friends until yesterday, when almost the last | appeared to be sinking pretty fast, and I climbed to found a small chest, (belonging to fre 
hope wasabandoned, We one narrative from | the promenade deck, (the only way to get there, for | man, and which afterwards served us * 
oe bo alee ty of merce.—Boston the stairs were at the forward part of the boat) two mattresses, a sheet, a blanket, and .- 
atriot o . 


‘and there I found ar 40 or 50 outa vary 8 of | -— wearing apparal. 

jae oe . 'whom were ladies. here was also a yaw! boat, | 1€ mattresses we emptied of thei 

; Mr. B. W. Fosdick of Boston, one of the sur- which was filled with women and chikdren—-and a- and with the covering of “a8 of ae we 
vivors from the wreck of the Pulaski, arrived | mong them the family of G. B, Lamer, of Savannah. | sail, which with a good deal of di aa 
here this morning from the South, and proceeds | Himself and two or three other gentlemen were ed in putting up, but which did us much 
on to Boston this afternoon. He is in good meas- standing near the boatto keep it im an upwright for by noon we had almost entirely \og 
ure recovered from the wear and tear of body position when the promenade decklof the steamn- ‘of the other rafts ; and in the afternoon 
re ee fled getgaae s  pelarepsirapy- calgaap ep leop he hor bn -aapagiy Ag 

: ee ; two wn the middle it bad began to do, and one end | and water, 

which, at our solitation, he has committed to pa- | was already immersed in the water. For the pur- | But our spirits did not flag,—for we 
per, and permitted us to insert in our columns. | pose of assisting in keeping the boat upwright, I | that by the morning we must certainly fal 
MR. FOSDICK’S STATEMENT. ‘took hold of the bows. The water was now rush- | sone fishing boats. We had also found 
On the morning of Wednesday, the 13th of ing ondeck rapidly, and the forward part ot the raft a tin box—the cover ne—containing 
June, at about eight o’clock, I left Savannah in promenade deck sank so-fust that the bows of the cake, wrapped up intra cloth. This was ¢ 
company with about 70 others, ladies and gentle- | yaw! boat filled with water, and a wave washed ly saturated with salt water, but we took a 
men, most of whom were residents of that e,me from my hold and I sunk. When I rose I | ful of it in the course of the day, and 
ia the steamboat Pulaski, Capt. Dubois, for Bulti- | found myself near a piece of plank, to which I | pretty good. There was also a keg, whieh 
more, via Charleston.—at which latter place we | clung; but this not being large enough to support | ed on to the rait, containing a little gir 
arrived the same afiernoon about 6 o’clock.—It | me T left it, and after getting from one fragment | of little service, for by some means or other tj 
was a beautiful day, and all on board were in high of the wreck to another, (and the water all around came mixed with salt water. ‘The nighte 
spirits, enjoyed the sail very much, and delighted | me was filled with fragments,) [ succeeding in |the wind and sea increased—and we were 
with the boat, which seeme:! to possess every thing finding a piece large enough to support me sitting, | to take down our little sail. During the nig 





remarkable preservation from the wreck of the Pu- 
laski. No intelligence of his safty had reached | 





calculated to make one comfortable at sea, 


At Charleston we remained all night, and on | took off my boots and loosened my dress—for my the water at all times stood a foot upon it, 


Thursday morning at 6 o’clock left that place with 
an addition of about eighty more passengers— 


numbering, with the officers and crew with the 


boat, nearly 200 souls. The weather was pleas- 
ant all day, with a fresh breeze and some sea ;— 
and, as is usual on the first day out, the greater 
part of the passengers were a little sea sick, and 
retired to their berths, or lay listlessly about on the 
settees upon deck ;—and when evening came, 
inost of them had retired. I was one of the num- 
ber that did not feel eractly well, and went to bed 
in the after cabin about eight o’clock,—and had 
slept for some hours, when I was awakened about 
1] o’clock by a loud report, followed by a tremen- 
dous crash. My first impression was, that we had 
gone ashore, or had run into some vessel. It did 
not occur to me that the boiler had burst,—and 
finding myself uninjured, [ dressed myself entire- 
ly, putting my watch into my pocket, and taking 
my hat, and from the pocket of my cloak a light 
eap, which 1 put into my hat, thinking it would 


be-of use in_ case I could not keep my hat upon | ed in getting ashore in a boat which was picked | it. 


my head. Before I had finished, a person ran 
juto the cabin, exclaiming, “The boat is on fire— 
come up and bring buckuts, to extinguish it.” 
This person, I believe, was Mr. Sherman Miller. 
I never saw him afterwards—i immmediately 
started for the deck, and asI approached the cab- 
in stairs, found thata number of planks of the 
cabin floor had been torn up,—and as it was quite 
dark in the cabin, there being but one or two can- 


dies burning, I came near falling through into the 


hold. 

When I reached the deck, I found that the boil- 
er had burst. The confusion was very great— 
men and women were running from one part to the 
other—some calling for their wives, others for their 
husbands. On going forward, I found I could get 
no furth than the shaft. Beyond that as far as the 
wheel house, all appeared to be in ruins and dark- 
ness,—and at every roll of the boat the water 
would rush in. There was one solitary lantern 
near me, this I lashed to the ceiling. In doing so, 
IT saw a person among the ruins of the engine, try- 
ing to get out, and moaning and crying aloud— 
“ gon gone—firemnen help me—freemen 
help.” In a few minutes some one came to his 
assistance, and extricated him. This person, [ 
afterwards learned, was one of the firemen. | 
then went_aft again, and with some others assisted 
in removing some of the rubbish in the gangway, 
for at this time, I think, no one sup the boat 
would sink, and we thought it best to have as 
clear a place as possible on deck. But we soon 
found this of no avail,—for the water was rushing 
in rapidly, and every one ,began to turn his atten- 


ee 


eee a eS re 


,and upon this I remained some ten minutes, and | 


clothes were so full of water that I could scarcely | 
move. | 
While upon this place, I saw near me Mr. | 
George Huntivgton of Savannah. Here I will 
“mention what was told me by a person (Mr. Eld- 
ride, of Syracuse, N. Y.) who was upon the 
promenade deek after I was washed froin it. He 
says that nearly all the females that were in the 
-yawl boat were drowed at the time it filled, and 
that all the hull of the steamboat towards the en- 
gine began to sink, the promenade deck gradually | 
separated and when the whole had sunk to an an- | 
gle of nearly forty degrees, leaving the stem high 
above water, the proinenade deck broke off a few 
feet forward of the wheel, and the hull complete- 
ly turned over and came keel up, throwing those 
persons upon it (many of whom were ladies) into | 
the water. A number of them regained the prom- 
_enade deck, which afterwards served them asa 
,ratt, and upon which twenty-four persons found 
_themselve the next morning ; 6 of whom succeed- 


up, and 7 were taken off by the sch Henry Cam- 
,erden. The remainder are said to have died of 
exhaustion. 

After removing my boots I remained quiet some 
ten or fifteen minutes, when I heard some persons | 
calling out not far from me, and concluded they 
were in one of the boats; but upon inquiring 
found it wasa part of the ladies’ cabin, (the side) | 

and that there were two persons upon it, (Andrew | 
Stewart and Owen Gallagher, deck hands) and | 
that there was room enough for another, and that | 
they would take me upon it if 1 could get upon it, | 
but that they bad no means of coming to me. 

I knew the only chance of safety was to reach 
it, and I made a desperate effort and succeeded, 
by swimming, and by getting from plank to plank, 
which were scattered all around me, in reaching it, 
and was pulled upon it almost exhausted. This 
piece of the ladies cabin was then about 10 feet 
wide by 40 feet long; but in the course of the 
night we lost 10 or 15 feet of it ;—leaving usa 
piece of 30 feet in length. Upon this we sat all 
night, with the water about a foot deep. 

he wind was blowing quite fresh in a direction 
towards the land, and our raft being long and nar- 
row, made very good progress; and in the course 
of two hours after the busting of the boiler, we 
were out of sight of the wreck. About this time 
we discovered approaching near us, a portion of 
the deck of the steamboat, with an upwright post 
near the centre of it, and upon it were Mr. Geo- 
Huntington and two other persons, ‘They said 
they were all from Savannah, 

We lashed the two rafts together with a rope | 

















| the utmost hospitality, especially 



























waves were constantly washing over our mi 


We sat close together on the chest, whit 
lashed as well as we could to the rafi, and 
ped ourselves up in the wet blankets and ¢ 
—for the night air felt cold, and after having 
ex 1 as we were all day, to the broiling m 

e were much fatigued, and once dur 
night we fell asleep, and were awakened 
upseiting of our seat, which nearly threw w 
board. Anxiously we watched the rising 
moon, which rose some hours after midnight; 
still more anxiously the break of day, and th 
ing of the sun, whieh we hoped would dise 
our weary eyes the sight of some distant sil 

The sun at last did arise—but there was 
in sight. For the first time we began to fet 
tle discouraged. Still, the hope that we 
soon see land impressed itself forcibly up 
and eagerly we cast our eyes land-ward, 
now and then, as the: sun coutinued to ris; 
joyful sight! about six o’clock we though 
see land—and in another half hour were nm 


Now we redoubled our exertions ;—We 
—we held up in our hands pieces of 
did every thing to propel our Jittle crafi—ft 
feared the wind might change, and blowof 
and then all hope would be lost, for our mh 
felt sure, could not hold together another 
As we neared the land, we found the surf 
ning pretty high,—but there wasa sale) 
and we felt no fear of this,—for we sav”! 
and we knew that soon our suspense W0l 
an end. 

Abuut 4 o’clock, P, M. on Saturday ¥¢ 
ed the breakers. The first breaker cam¢ 
with great violence, and so did the sect 
third broke the raft into pieces—but 
the fragments—and soon found we © 
bottom with our feet; and in a few ™ 
were safe upon terra firma, co nd 
and sun-burnt, but with our lives. A al 
did we feel to that Almighty Arm wh 
hour of danger was strecthed over us af 
protect; And it was only the mercy 
dence that we were thus saved from 


ve. 
1 forgot to mention that on Saturday 
all the morning, 


was following us nearly 

frightened it away. Rivet 
Near the shore, which was at New 

N. B. we found the house of - 

who received us in the kindest 

all in his power for us. 


And from every one we met we have 
from % 
us with 


’ 


tlemen of Newbern, who furnished 
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our way home. But we found that it 
py nner’ needed, for neither the conductors 
raliroad cars, nor the captains of the stea:n- 
would receive any thing for our passage. 
ve thus, in a very hasty manner, drawn up 
nent of a part of what I saw on the dread- | 
itwhen the Pulaski was destroyed. ll 
sawand heard, neither language can paint, 
e utter. The thought of it makes ine | 


Fatse Bosoms.—* Wife,” said a tyrannical hus- 
| band to his abused consort,“ I wish you to make 
me a pair of false bosoms.” 

“I should think, replied she, that one bosom as 
false as yours is, would be sufficient.” 


A Tobacconist in New York has for a sign, 
three figures employed as described in the follow- 


ing grapic lines 








| We three, 

r. Brothers be, 

Respectfully your ob’t serv’t, | In one cause : 
er Caxapa.—We find the following in the | cow 1 ay ales 


» Commercial Advertiser of June 26th. If 
mens are true, wemay thnk hs rh eee 
tier at rest for a season. ___ The sick are all taking Goelick’s Matchless Sana- 
Cunada.—Accounts have been re- | tive, which is astonishing the world with its mighty 
this morning from Canada, of the entire | victories over fearful diseases. 
of the insurgent force in the neghborhood | 
Short Hills, yesterday, and the capture of MARRIED, 
idards and ringleaders, A large body of In Augusta, by Daniel T. Pike, Esq. Mr. John 
and 600 Indian warriors had been previ- | Dunn, Jr. of this town, to Mrs. Eliza Haskell, 
collected in their rear, and gradually bem~| In Pittston, Mr. William Gould to Miss Lucy 
unin. It is said that there are many A- | Lawrence. 














ns among the prisoners, who will most) In Dorchester, Mass, Mr. Wm. H. Harlow, of 
y be wied by a field court martial, and be | Roxbury, formerly of Maine, to Miss Mary G. 
od forthwith. All communication across | Haines, of D. 


2 has been suspended, and the boats drawn | In Belfast, Mr. Allen Carver to Miss Eunice K. 
»vent the escape of any parties still lirk- | Brazier. Mr. Michael Keaton to Miss Rebecca 


woods, | Eldridge. Mr. Isaac Wood to Miss Betsy Dunbar. 
LLL Ee 








era Acatx.—The last Quebec Gazette | DIED, 

s the following : In Northport, Mrs. Susan P. wife of Mr. Nath’! 
port has been current in town since yester- | Knight, aged 57. 

tavessel from Newfourdland arrivedat; In New York, 17th ult. Mr. Wm, Wood, printer, | 


Isle, had reported that the Cholera was) 
mt at St. Pierre Miquelon, and that 80 per-,; In Kinderhook, N. Y. 0th ult. Miss Jane Van 
idied of aday. The Island in that case | Buren, sister of the President of the United States, 
soon be depopulated. We believe that a aged 58. 

Grosse Isle has reported cases of Chole- | ——— 
,and it is not impossible but that it may 


pel! brought by the French fiishermen from AND CLEANSING GRAIN, 
jiterranean, Miquelon is near the eastern 


| The subscribers would respectfully give notice 
ve of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. |that their Machine for thrashing and cleausing 


r accounts, say that it is Typhus that pre-| ,ain is now in successful operation. It poviooms 
Miquelon, and that it has been very fatal | the different operations of Thrashivg out the grain, 
ee months past. | —Separating it from the straw, and Winnowing it 
_ | from the chaff in the most satisfactory and expedi- 
ron THE Drorsy.—The following arti- | tious manner. It handles all kinds of grain equal- 
pes to our hand from a most respec.able | ly well, both mowed and reaped : and is very con- 
ami we strongly recommend it to the at- | venient, the thrasher being of the usual heighth.— 
of our readers.—Salem Gazette. | Having tested the power and utility of our Ma- 
from a letter written by a very intelligent | chine, we offer it to the public as superior to any 
ble man, dated in Maine, April 5, 1838. thing a wae te in use. . protien 
i knowing to two extremely distressing The above Machines are manufactured by Capt. 
: : Samuel Benjamin and Cyrus Davis of Winthrop, 
t Dropey being suddenly 5g » fi | Maine, man those who vio can be furnished with 
a the bark of mye oder. € the Vis ~ | our latest improvement, fitted up in the most work- 
vanced in years, in the last stage © the ce manlike manner. JOHN A. PITTS, 
live _ a i a > he time cmap and HIRAM A. PITTS, 
ne disease, e other a youn . July 5, 1838. 
i been confined to her bed, for nearly | eee ed 
months, (four of which previous to Janu- | CRADLES—CRADLES. 
she was unable to lie down,)and whose! Just received at the Agriculturdl Seed Store, 
was nearly exhausted, 1s now wholly free | Hallowell, a supply of those superior, light and 
Dpsy and recovering strength in a manner | highly finished Cradles, manufactured for the New- 
igand unexpected. Other cases less ag- “— a — pilbmcge ay Boston. . ’ 
h . The| Taking into the account the superior quality o 
do tempting ands Ace hegre or | the timber—the perfect neatness of the work—be. 
rk of the white common Elder, steep it | '%g light and easy to handle, and the peculiar ad. 
Warts of white Lisbon wine twenty- our | 2ptedness of the construction to do the work, the 
ake a gill of the wine in the neta fast- | Manufacturer thinks he hazards nothing in saying 
more if i * 1 oun it Bs eon. | bi# cradles are equal to any others now in use. 
in Soe nd snedes Par a on Farmers are invited to cail and examine for them- 
. selves. 
a The effect or the mea Hallowell, July 2, 1838. 
: OF e€ juice 
ll grown) which had been used with suc- Strayed. 


w be could not be procured, is, that it | Strayed away from the subscriber on or about the 
# all the animal secretione necessary t0 | 30th of May, 1838, a dark bay Mare,—black mane 
hich the cause of its salu effect ig | and tail,—and abous 10 years old. Said mare had 
Great debility will always follow the use| no white about her, except a small white spot on 
ul evacuants, and the best medical wri-| her left fore shoulder. Any one who will give in- 
| Fecommend nutricious aliment as the| formation where said mare can be found, shall be 
icine in every, even im extreme cases of suitably rewarded. JOHN SPRINGER. 
The bark and leaves of the elder have} Richmond, June 23d, 1838. 3w22 
Wu as powerfal evacuants, and not 
buds, Sane : Saal and fe Has on Rite seers re assortment of 
in ao Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Velvets and 
Vestings. Also, a large assortment of ready made 
Garments. Garments cut and made in a genteel 
and fashionable style, and warranted to fit. 
i> Gentlemen wishing pee for cash wilt 
find it to their advantage to at this establishment. 
Nallowell, Feb’y. 17, 1838. 2 
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Pacts.—A firm faith is the best divinity ; 
,° 18 the best philosophy; 8 clear con- 
. ee ee policy ; and 

sic. 





f . 
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PITTS’ MACHINE FOR THRASHING 


| 





WOOL—WOOL. 
Cash will be paid by A. F. PALMER & Co. No 
3, Kennebec Row, for a few thousand pounds ot 
FLEECE WOOL. June 26, 1838.3w 





Gault’s Chu Wilder’s Rakes 
and Quaker Cheese Presses, 
Just reccived and for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S 


Agricultural Warehouse. 
Hallowell, July 3, 1838. 2 
WOOL ! 


WOOL! 


100,000 Ibs. Wool wanted, for which the highest 
Cash Price will be paid by B. NASON, Agent ot 
Salisbury Manufacturing Co., or 

WM. NASON & Co. 

Hallowell, June 13th. 


44¢ 
Winthrop Messenger. 

This elegant Horse will stand the ensuing season 
for the use of Mares, at Hallowell % Roads every 
Monday and Saturday ; at Readfield Corner, Tyes- 
day ; at Wayne Vil nee, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day ; and at Winthrop Village Friday. 

Winthrop M er is a son of the Old Messen- 
ger, 80 long and so favorably known in this County, 
as the sire of the best stock ever raised in it. He is 
out of the well known Blake Mare, long known 
as one of the best mares in the County, and he com- 
bines as many of the good points and qualities of 
both parents as can be desired. His celor is a bright 
bay with black mane, tail and legs. He is remark- 
abl well proportioned, healthy, active and strong. 
fe took the premium offered by the Kennebec 
County Agricultural Society last year for the best 
Stud Horse. The subscriber confidently recom- 








| mends him to the attention of farmers as a first rate 


sire. He has proved himself a sure foal getter, and 
his stock promise to be equal to any in, the coun- 
eye 
Terms.—Seven dollars by the warrant ; Five do!- 
lars by the season, and Three by the leap. 
ALDEN SAMPSON. 





_* 


Samuel Hodgdon of Gardiner, did on the second 
day of July instant, impound in the town pound in 
said Gardiner, in the county of Kennebec, a yoke 
of Oxen of a dark red color, one with a star in his 


| forehead and one of them having a poker on his 


neck—which oxen were im 

age in the inclosure of said Hodgdon to his wheat— 

and the owner is ea rene to pay the sum legally 

and justly demandable being fees and damages and 

expenses, up to this time, eleven dollars and eighty 

six cents—and to take said oxen away. 

THOMAS HOUGHTON, Pound Keeper 
for said town for 1838. 
Gardiner, July 6, 1838. 


unded for doing dam- 





The following Agricultural Fouls may be obtain- 
ed on reasonable terms at all times at R. G. LIN. 
COLN’S Agricultural Ware House, Hallowell. 


Proveus, of all sizes, Manufactured at 


Do ‘Side-Hill, = eters 
Cultivators, bp Ruanles, 

| Drill Machines, or Seed y a s, Nourse, 
ason. 








Sowers, J 

PLoveus, of abl sizes,—Flagg's Pattern, to which 
was awarded the premium last year, by the Kenne- 
bee Ag. Society 

Lamson’s Patent Scyke Snaiths. Boothby's com- 
mon do. Cast Steel Hay forks, Do. do. Grain forks. 
Do. do. Manure forks. Do. do. Shovels. Ames’ 
Back Strapped do. Ames’ Spades. Cast Steel 
Hoes. Garden do. Plimton’s Steel Plated do. 
Plimton'’s Commondo. Steel Potatodo. Farwell’s 
Scythes. Kimball's do, Seythe Stones. Darly’s 
Rifles. Sickles. Grain Seives, &c. &c. 

June 12, 1838, 44c19f 


TURNIP & BEET SEED. 


50 Ib. White Flat English Turnip. 





20 Ruta Baga or Swedish do. 
10 lb. Imported Ruta Baga do. 
10 lb. Norfolk ’ do. 


30 lb. French Sugar Beet, (raised in France.) 
im and raised last year. — 
Ib. e Wurtzel Beet, 
Can be obtained at R. G. LINCOLN’S Agricultu- 
ral Seed Store. 44c19F 
Hallowell, June 11, 1838. 


nid PAINTS AND OIL. 
F. SCAMMON, No. 4, Merchants’ Row, has 
just received a large stock of Paints, Oil, Varnish ,, 
int Brushes, &c., which will be sold low. 
Hallowell, May 4, 13 f. & 6. 3% 














MAINE FARMER 











MISCELLANEOUS. 











SUMMARY JUSTICE OF OLDEN TIME, 

_In the early settlement of the Colony of Con-. 
necticut, about the year 1642, under the adminis- 
tration of Edward Hopkins, who for several years | 
was Governor of the Colony,a law was passed | 
by the General Court, as it was then called, pro- | 
hibiting the killing of deer during those months 


in the year in which ps Aner “ad —— | 
ting the offender | 


little oc no value; and su 
to the penalty of a fine of forty shillings, ‘one 


moiety whereof to be paid the treasurer of the | 


town wherein the offence shail be committed, and | 
the other moiety to him who shall sue for and | 
prosecute the same to effect. And in case the de- | 
Jinquent shall reglectoer refuseto pay such fine he 

shall be publicly whipped on the naked body, not | 
exceeding 20 stripes.’ | 

Sometime in the month of April, a month in- 
which the law forbade the killing of deer, one of 
the Governor's neighbors calted on him and stated 
that a buck, for a length of time had been in the 
habit of feeding on a field of wheat near his house 
helonging to him, and had become fat—praying 
his Excellency, under the cirenmstances to give 
fhiim permission to kill the deer. The Governor 
replied, ‘I possess no authority by which I can 
dispense with the law—it would be of evil ten- 
dency and by no means admissible” The appli- 
cant urged his suit by informing the Governor 
that he was poor, had a family of small children 
—that although it was out of the season for kill- 
ing deer, yet the buck had fattened upon his pro- 
perty, and it would be a great favor to have per- 
mission to killit. ‘I cannot,’ replied the Govern- 
or, firmly, ‘ permit any one under any circnmstan- 
ees whatever, to violate the law—if you shoud 
proceed to kill the deer, have you any reason to 
Suppose any one would prosecute?’ ‘I have one 
neighbor, replied the applicant, naming him, 
‘who like wnyself is poor, and who frequently 
kills deer himself contrary to law, though nobody 
complains of bim—this neighbor, I have reason to 
fear, would prosecute forthe benefit of that part 
of the penalty to which he would be entitled by 
the statute.’ ‘ But,” said the Governor, ‘ in case 
you should kilithe deer—though remember I give 
you.no permission to do it, would it not be advis- 
able for you to make a present to that neighbor, a 
quarter of the venison to secure his friendship 
and silence?’ Upon this the applicant without 
pressing his Excellency further, made his bow 
and retired 

About three weeks after this, the neighbor who 
had been named, called upon the Governor, made 
complaint, and demanded a warrant against one 
of his neighbors for killing a deer contrary to law. 
* What evidence,’ asked the Governor, ‘ have you 
in support of your complaint?” ‘ Why,’ replied 
the complainant, ‘ he told me himself he killed the 
deer, and more than that gave me a quarter of the 
venison.” ‘Indeed!’ said the Governor, ‘ and 
how did you find it? was it eatable at this time of 
the year?’ ‘O yes, sir,’ replied the complainant, 
‘it was really fat—we have had an open winter, 
you know, sir, and the deer has fed on a field of 
wheat belonging to the man that killed it, and was 
as fat as deer usually are in the fall of the year.’— 
Upon this disclosure of facts, the Governor sug- 
gested to the complainant whether it would not be 
better to let the thing pass off without any prose- 
cution. * You ought to consider,’ said he, ‘ we are 
here in a new country—provisions are scarce— 
many of us experience great difficulties in sus- 
taining our families—you are not insensible that 
the reason and object of the law was to prevent 
the destruction of the deer during the season in 
which they are poor, and not fit to be eaten—you 
say this venison was fat, and had become so by 
feeding on the wheat of the neighbor who killed 
it. In addition to this, you acknowledge he gave 
you a quarter of the venison. Now, under all 
these circumstances, would it not be considered 
unreasonable, and even ungrateful, to insist on 
prosecuting this neighbor, who by your own ac- 
count, has been so kind to you ?” 

But notwitstanding these su ions, this sec- 
ond Skylock continued to press his suit, observing 
to the Governor, ‘ I know my rights, sir—I know 
I am entitled to one half of the | penalty—I 
also know, sir, you are sworn to maintain and ex- 
ecute the law—you cannot, you dare eptdienlion, 
mny complaint and deny me the t of law!” | 








— 


The complaint was filed, a warrant issued upon 
it, and the delinquent was arrestee and brought 
before the court, and being put to plead to the 
matters charged in the complaint, pleaded ‘ Guil- 
ty. 

As soon as the Governor had pronounced the 
sentence of the law upon him, the delinquent in 
a mild but firm tone of voice replied, ‘ situated as I 
ain I cannot undertake to pay the fine of forty 
shillings—I fee! unwilling to starve my wife and 
children by shunning my back from the lash of 
the whip—I shall offer it as a satisfaction in lieu 
of the fine” ‘The Governor accordingly made out 
and delivered to the constable the warrant of ex- 
ecution—a knowledge of the proceedings had 
roused a spirit. of indignation among the neigh- 
bors against the prosecutor, and had oat ht them 
together to attend and hear the trial. The delin- 


quent presented his naked back to the officer, ob- 
serving to him that it would be unnecessary to tie | 


his hands as he should neither make resistance or 
attempt to escape. The constable tied a light tow 
string to the end of a short stick and began to per- 
form his duty by strokes more suitable to brush 
away flies than to inflict pain upon the back of a 
criminal. The Governor whe stood by with his 
law book under his arm, counted for the constable; 
and as soon as ten were numbered, cried out, 
‘stop, sir, let me see how the law reads?” Then 
opening the book, read ‘the other mviety to him 
who shal! sue for and prosecute the same to effect.’ 
‘This prosecutor is entitled to one half of the 
penalty—take him and bestow upon hin: the re- 
maining ten stripes.’ ‘ 

‘O, but stop a little,” said he starting back, 
‘touch me if you dare! Why,I have not been 
tried—you can’t whip me,’ and made soine attempt 
to escape. But the bystanders, regarding the 
command of the Governor more than the remon- 
strances of the complainant, instantly laid hands 
upon him, and having bared bis back, and by the 
assistance of cords placed upon him ina posture 
of hugging a tree, made room for the approach of 
the officer. The tow string was now exchanged 
for a good and efficient horse-whip— Mr. Con- 
stable,’ said :he Governor, ‘you are acquainted 
with the circumstances attending this case—I hope 
you wi!l perform your duty faithfully.’ 

‘Yes, please you Excellency, replied the con- 
stable, ‘I think I know my duty, and I guess I 


|shall perform it to the satisfaction of all present, 


with exception of one only. I have already exe- 
cuted one sentence according to law—this I in- 
tend to execute according to law and equity both.’ 

By the time the ten stripes were all told, the 
sufferer’s back exhibited ample testimony of the 
indignant feelings of the spectators, and presented 
a durable sareographic record of the prompt ad- 
ministration ot Summary Justice. 











Marsh’s Superior 





PATENT TRUSS. 


These Trusses are constructed in many particulars 
on an entirely new plan, and their advantages over 
all other Trusses, have been attested not only by 
the most respectable of the Medical Faculty, but by 
the actual experiment of those afflicted with the dis- 
ease which they are intended to alleviate. The 
most eminent Physicians, upon an examination of 
this Truss, are so decided as to its superiority, that 
they have cheerfully and voluntarily given certifi- 
cates to the proprietors to be laid before the public. 
They are adapted to persons of all ages from the in- 
fant of a few weeks old to the aged of fourscore.— 
Certificates of cures have been given by persons 
from 60 to 70 years of age, some of thém laboring 
men, who have had ruptures from 20 to 30 years 
standing, and were completely cured by using the 
above Tenet after trying other kinds to no pur- 
pose. The above Trusses, together with Hull’s, 
&c., can be had of SAMUEL ADAMS, 


b 





Notice to Farm 
The subscriber having lived in — 
York and acquainted with their method of of Ney 


grain, has obtained a sample of their Cradlc. thing 
u 


a late improvement, and has o “ 
Hill, Rendfield, for the pa: mat, by at Kent’ 
These Cradles are decidedly superior to 
of the kind in the New England States OY, thing 
simple and durable construction, and }j ht é 

to work with. Those in want of the Crticte. a 
supplied, and further information given by a be 
on the subscriber at Kent's Hill, or at PRE staan! 
& WOOD'S Hard Ware and Stove establish. 


Hallowell. WM. H.W 
June 2h, 1838. te thw 


VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINIs 
Dr. Relfe’s Pills and drops. Dumfries’ £ re , 
ter, &e. Corn Plaster. Harrison's Remedy for the 
Piles, Cough Pills, and Pristaltic Lozenges, toge:| | 
with the most approved Standard Medicines. 9)" 
For Sale by SAMUEL ADAMs. 

Apothecary, Hallowe!) 


- BEES—BEE HOUSES, 
eard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees j 
without Bees. Price, with Bees in veer 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifly dollars 
apiece. The above Bee Houses contain from two 
to four swarmseach, in two separate apartments— 
each apartment contains two hives and thirty-six 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two bo. 
es and four hives—and is so constructed that yop 
have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. * 
Price of ones Bee Houses, with a farm Right, 
fifteen dollars; Right without a house, for a fur, 
five dollars; Right for a good town for keeying 
Bees, forty dollars; those not se good, in proportion. 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention 
EBENEZER BEARD. 
New Sharon, March, 1838. 6m5. 


GRAVE STONES 

The subscriber would inform the public thot ie 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting business « 
the old stand, (near the foot of Winthrop st—m 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps a yen 
large assortment of stone—consisting of the beat- 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomasin 
Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &c. &c. 

He would only say to those individuals who wisi 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb 1: 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call av 
examine the chance of selecting among about |\)) 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite equal tote 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRICES) Work- 
manship, after more than a dozen years’ experience 
—-if he cannot give as good satisfvetion ag at an) 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he wi! 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for tier 
trouble. His shop will readily be found by its ope 
front, finished monuments, &c. in sight. To cow 

anies who unite to purchase any of the above, 
iberal discount will be made. Chimney Pieee, 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.—All ores 
promptly attended to; and all kinds of sculpture 
stone done at short notice. 
JOEL CLARE, &. 











Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. pei scree SP 


Ss. R. FELKER r 

Has on hand a large and extensive assortmen' ” 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Velvet® . 

Vestings. Also, a large assortment of ready mace 

Garments. Garments cut and made in 4 gene 
and fashionable sty)e, and warranted to fit. 





find it to their advantage to call at this establish 


Ilallowell, Feb’y. 17, 1838 2 ae 


FOR SALE IN GARDINER, 
On the road from Hallowell to Litchicle, r 
1-2 miles from the former, a good farm, W 1 call 
been well cultivated, and has 150 rods of ston a 
on it. It contains about 93 acres—and is n0¥ ly © 
ied by Mr. Carlton.—For terms of # PP ‘be 
bossph Carlton and Joseph Carlton, ¢r 


premises, or to the subscriber ata GHAS 
April 6, 1838. . 














SHINGLE MILLS... 
The subscriber offers to the public, : 
chines, patented by Mr. Cary of Bees’ ~ 
which he can safely say, are superior 10407 
built in the New-England States; @n¢. fing W! 
them to purchasers on short notice, Jo!” ing vas 
and saws with them. All such as wish to Pp 
will do well to call and oie RLES H oy 





20 Druggist—Hallowell, Me. {| 


Gardiner, Me., March 1, 1838. 
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i> Gentlemen wishing to peers for cash Wi" | 
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